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how many have sought in them a " semi-servile and feehly intelligent solicitude/' how many, like Voltaire, have looked to find in them the friendship they might have found in men ? The philosopher's meeting with Blumine is but a by-play. Women have been playmates or despots. Spurgeon tried to teach us that the key to effective life is unity of life, and unity of life surely means that all human relations must be part of one whole. Every man in his own little way must thus depend, and I am sure I must.
April 19th, 1872.—It seems that I must again to-day satisfy myself with a letter. Yesterday the people's minds were so full of this murder *• that visiting them was not cheering. I therefore especially want your company. I mean that the murders made visiting sad because the strength of the sympathy seemed to niiake the people more selfish. " This is the help we are likely to get, our only friend is in our own pockets." " We may starve for all that you or anyone else care." They did feel for the poor wretch, and when they railed at the absence of all kindness, I saw in their words signs of much kindness. Still, the utter want of faith in God or man, the powerlessness to see a care which goes deeper than the care for bodily comforts, the bitterness which raged against all in power, were very pain-fuL I felt as if I were face to face with the forces which destroy and ruin nations, faithless, ignorant, selfish. God knows I don't wonder at the indignation. Ought we not to be indignant, with a wise indignation, that on God's earth where Englishmen teach and Englishmen rule, a father should choose that his children should die rather than live ? Does not the fact mock the bright sunshine of this spring beauty ? Well for those whose indignation finds vent in quiet hopeful work among God's children.
I am sure it is neither right nor useful for you to devote yourself so much to the night schools. It is not right because our bodies are members of Christ, part, that is, of the self which has its place in the figure of perfect humanity. It is not useful because your martyrdom will do less for the cause of education than your life. I am not altogether selfish therefore when I complain that the night school hides you from me. . .
It must not be forgotten that the London School Board has been established too late to touch the children who, then aged thirteen to fifteen, gathered into night schools. I had taken the responsibility for three evenings a week, one for boys in an underground cellar, two for girls in a small ground-floor room, in a terrible court, which had recently come into Miss Octavia's hands. The people were very
1A father had murdered his children who were starving and neglected.